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A SOD HOUSE 


FLORA DUTCHER 
McCook Junior High School, McCook, Nebraska 


The following material has been used as supplementary ma- 
terial for a unit concerning the life of the early pioneers. It is suit- 
able for history or geography classes. When used in a geography 
class it can be used to show how the early Nebraska homesteaders 
used the materials at hand to build their farmstead buildings. 

The ingenuity and hardships of these intrepid early settlers 
has a definite appeal to the interest and imagination of both the 
student of history and geography. 

The writer was born in the sod house described in this article. 
Part of this article is from memory and part from discussion with 
her parents and other ‘‘old timers’’ who had built or lived in a sod 
house. 


Tue Sop House Was ‘‘Mopern’”’ 


The sod house built in the prairie states was ‘‘modern.’’ That 
is it had certain modern aspects. Perhaps the things I remember, 
and some I have been told about my father’s three-room sod house 
at MeCook, Nebraska will be of interest. 

The sod house found on the western prairies was air-condi- 
tioned. Not that it was as effectively air-conditioned as the newer 
houses, but it was air-conditioned. It was naturally air-conditioned. 
The thick, thirty-inch walls kept it cool in summer and warm in 
winter. On the other hand at times it was cold in winter and not 
so hot in summer. 

There were winter mornings when climbing out of bed into the 
extremely chilly atmosphere of the bedroom was such an ordeal 
that getting out of bed at all was postponed to the last possible 
moment. Then eame a mad dash for the warm spot behind the 
living-room stove. That spot was the only warm spot in the house 
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at that hour of the day. In our sod house a fire all night was un- 
heard of—one could go to bed to keep warm. Bags of salt heated in 
the cook stove warmed the beds. Who ever heard of keeping a fire 
all night? It was too expensive. We couldn’t afford to burn the 
coal hauled twelve miles over dirt roads with a slow moving team 
and wagon—our only means of conveyance. 

During the summer the dust sometimes came in so badly that 
the plates on the table had to be turned over. If they were not they 


Fic. 1. This was the south side of the sod house belonging to A. W. Dutcher, father of 
the writer of this article. It was located twelve miles west and south of McCook, 
Nebraska. Note the cracks apparent in the walls, the patches on the roof, also the 
weeds, the end-gate bolted thru the wall for reinforeement. In the picture are Orlie 
Strine, J. E. Dutcher, Calvin, Elsie, Flora Dutcher, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Dutcher and 
baby Mildred, Albert Dutcher, Gene Strine. 


would have been unusable in the short interval of time between the 
table-setting and getting the meal on the table. Yes, there was air- 
conditioning in the sod house, altho, there were times when I was 
sure the air might have been in better condition. 

There was also running water in our sod house. It ran in thru 
the roof. It always ran someplace where the family didn’t want it, 
such as under the rug or onto the bed. It was always cold and al- 
ways muddy but it was running water. Ironically, the water we 
wanted had to be earried from the cistern half a city block away. 

Also, before we moved out of the house it was wired. It was 
wired with guy wires fastened thru pieces of lumber to give the 
walls strength enough to stand one more year. It was wired because 
we were afraid not to wire. None of us cared about the prospect 
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of having the roof fall in, or having the walls fall either out or in. 
These things, collectively made the sod house modern. It was air- 
conditioned, had running water, and was wired. It also had a 
portable inside toilet. 

These sod houses had to be made with skill and care. No one 
knew how long the living in one would have to continue and the 
labor of building another was unthinkable. Perhaps, sociologists 


could partially explain the stability of pioneer populations by con- 
sideration of this fact. 


Wuy a Sop Hovse? 


The early pioneers who came to Nebraska feared to settle on 
the prairies because there were no trees. The only possible sub- 
stance for home building which existed in abundance was the rich, 
virgin, prairie sod. 

My father was one of the early homesteaders in Driftwood 
Precinct in Red Willow County, Nebraska. His homestead was lo- 
cated a few miles from the Kansas line on high, flat, divide land. 
Two miles to the north was the Driftwood Creek. If he looked 
toward Kansas what did he see? He saw nothing but sod. If he 
looked to the north what did he see? He saw the sod. In all direc- 
tions what did he see? He saw the sod. Consequently, he used the 
sod to build his home. 

This sod house, built in 1893 was destined to be his home for 
twenty-three years. And what a twenty-three years those were. 
Drought and depression came in 1894, During the long, hard winter 
of 1911-1912 he milked cows and hauled cream to town to buy feed 
to start the process all over again. A prairie fire destroyed all his 
machinery. Yet nothing short of death itself could drive him from 
his homestead. Too much labor had gone into that one piece of 
land to make him abandon it. 

The average life attributed to a sod house is about seven years. 
However, the sod houses of western Nebraska lasted much longer 
than this. It is partially due to the dryness of the western atmos- 
phere, the lack of rainfall and the quality of the sod. It is also 
partially due to the fact that they had to last. There was nothing 
else to take their place. Crop failure, drought and fire left no alter- 
native but to live in the same sod house year after year. In spite 


of itself, the sod house was forced to last. It could not do other- 
wise. 
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a Sop House 


The sod was broken with a plow called a breaking plow. I’ll say 
it was a breaking plow. Did anyone ever consider the back-breaking 
labor that went into building a sod house? A few furrows of the 
sod were turned over at a time. These sods were six inches thick, 
twelve inches wide and cut in lengths from eighteen to thirty 
inches. These were cut, lifted, carried and placed, then a few more 


| 


| | 


Fics. 2 and 3. The first layer with the sods extending lengthwise on the outside. In 
Fig. 3 the long sods were on the inside wall. The thirty inch sods were used for over- 
lapping at the corners. The others were cut 12” by 18”. 


furrows turned over and the same process took place all over 
again. 

The sods were laid grass side down. These were carried by hand 
and put in place by hand. Sheer, back-breaking, excruciating hand- 
labor, evolved a home. The layering of the sods in the walls was 
carefully and painstakingly done. A plumb line was used both on 
the inside and the outside to keep the wall perpendicular. In the 
first layer the sods, which were twelve inches by eighteen inches 
were laid end to end along the outside of the wall. On the inside, 
sods the same size were laid crosswise extending away from the 
outside. See (Fig. 2). 

The second layer was reversed. Visualize Fig. 2, turned upside 
down (Fig. 3) and overlaid on the first layer. The sods in the sec- 
ond layer being laid lengthwise on the inside and crosswise on the 
outside walls. This arrangement helped prevent the collapse of the 
wall under its own weight and the sod from pushing out as the 
ravages of time weakened its compactness. Each layer was laid 
grass side down. The uncovered side was carefully leveled to keep 
the entire wall level as it was raised. The dirt loosened in the 
leveling process fell naturally in the cracks and automatically 
sealed the walls. 

The labor of cutting, lifting, placing and leveling the heavy, 
ungainly pieces of sod came to be torment under the grueling sun 
of the cloudless Nebraska sky. Each sod was six inches thick. This 
meant those sods were heavy. Often the labor on the building of 
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the sod house was sandwiched in between other daily farm labor 
such as corn planting, haying and choring. There were no modern 
machines such as farmers now use to alleviate the grinding toil. 
To all this other toil was added the arduous task of building a home 
from the rich, virgin prairie sod. Our forefathers were truly of 
sturdy stock. Those early pioneers either had stamina or perhaps 
they really were as crazy as some people think they were. 

The pioneers had more than stamina, they had vision, a deep 
seated pride and a sense of satisfaction which comes with knowl- 
edge of a task well done. My father was not an architect nor even 
slightly trained, but rather was a simple farmer with meticulous 
working habits. One example of his forethought and planning was 
his provision for the anchorage for both floor and ceiling cover- 
ings. During the building of the walls short pointed posts were 
placed in each of the four corners of each room at floor and ceiling 
levels. The smooth ends of these were flush with the inside wall 
surfaces and batting was nailed to it. These in turn were used to 
hold both the rag rugs and the ceiling canvases in place when the 
time came for the finishing touches. 


Sod houses were of necessity built low as a protection from the 
fierce winds and the howling blizzards. 

The frames for the windows and doors were placed as the walls 
were raised. The window and door openings were covered with 
sturdy planking which had to be substantial to sustain the weight 
of the sod laid above them. 

The windows were small, four-paned and set flush with the out- 
side wall. The doors, unlike the windows were hung flush with the 
inside wall. This made a little, dark hall of each entrance and 
windows thirty inches deep. 

The end walls were brought to a peak under a ridge-pole when 
the walls were raised the desired height. The ridge pole of my 
father’s house was of cottonwood taken from the Driftwood Creek. 
It was rough-hewn by hand. It was supported by strong four-by- 
fours of lumber. The ‘‘rafters’’ were rough-cut poles laid from the 
ridge poles to the walls. These rafters were overlain with willow 
brush. This was in turn covered with carefully placed sod. All 
cracks were chinked with sod and in time weathering rounded the 
roof surface to a smooth gentle oval which carried away the rain. 

The sheer labor expressed in the cutting and placing of these 
‘‘rafters,’’ the willows, and the sod was inconceivable. Believe me, 
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the men who did the building thought about it. They fought wind 
and dust and utter weariness. They climbed up and they climbed 
down. They cut and struggled, worked and sweated, and hoped, 
and then worked some more. For the amount of labor put into these 
homes the houses should have been palaces. They were sod houses 
instead. A home dearly cherished because it was the result of so 
much bone-wearying labor. 

Many times I have seen my father hoeing the weeds from the 
roof. The wind and the birds carried the plant seeds up there. The 
growing roots opened the sod enough to carry trickles of water 
down thru the roof and cause leaking. Leaking was the bane of our 
lives. The children were strictly forbidden to ever climb to the roof 
of the house. This was a great temptation since the north side was 
dug from a bank and the roof was easily accessible. However, 
strictly forbidden, in this matter, meant strictly forbidden. We 
never played on the house. I understand better, now, than I did 
then, the reason why my father was adamant. 


Tue FinisHinc ToucHEs 


The inside walls were finished with plaster. This plaster was 
made from native lime and fine sand, found in numerous outcrop- 
pings or deposits on or near the homestead. My father dug, hauled, 
sieved, mixed these materials, and put this plaster on the walls. 

The plastered walls were then ‘‘white washed’’ with slaked 
lime. The uninitiated in the use of slaked lime as a ‘‘white wash’’ 
does not know how exasperating the task can be. The thin, irritat- 
ing liquid would not stay in the brush. It ran down the brush over 
the hands and dripped off the elbows. It fell where it pleased. 
Mostly it fell in the hair or in the eyes of the person applying it. 
When the task was finished the walls and ceiling looked nothing 
short of wonderful. No paint job could have looked better. And it 
was inexpensive which was more important. 

My mother said it always rained immediately after houseclean- 
ing time. Not a gentle, healing rain, but a blustery, pounding, 
driving rain which pelted its muddy way into her cleaned house 
and ran down her white walls in dribbles leaving dirty, black 
streaks. All her hard work was for nothing. 

The ceiling canvas in our sod house was made of flour sacks 
bleached with lve to take the lettering out. That simple statement 
precludes a vast amount of labor. The water had to be carried 
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from the cistern, heated on a stove, the sacks washed by hand with 
hand-made soap and boiled in a lye-bath. Then they were sewn 
together the desired size of each of the three rooms, and tacked to 
laths. The laths were nailed to the batting mentioned above and the 
ceiling canvas was put in place. This ceiling canvas was also white 
washed with slaked lime. The whitewash caused the canvas to pull 
taut and gave the room a neat and finished appearance. At least 
it looked neat until the first hard rain. Then the roof leaked on it. 


A Leaxkine Roor 


Leaking did not occur with every rain. But, when it did it was 
disturbing, unpleasant and messy. Nebraska, like every other state, 
at times has ‘‘unusual’’ weather. In December of 1914 it rained. 
A rain in December seldom occurred. This one which was slow, 
unceasing and warm lasted almost a week. Eventually everything 
was saturated, including the roof of our sod house. It began to 
leak. The rain dripped thru and accumulated in great pools on the 
ceiling canvas. The slaked lime was seal enough that the water 
hung down in bags with occasional drips. Something had to be done 
and quickly, else the ceiling canvas would give away. As a last 
resort my father cut holes in the ceiling-cloth with a pocket knife 
and the dirty water ran into tubs, buckets and dishpans. To lead 
off the water, which continued to drip, he pinned a weight to the 
ceiling to pull the canvas down to a point. He used a water-filled 
bottle which had a spring stopper. He used this particular device 
because a safety pin could be put thru the spring top and pinned to 
the canvas ceiling. This drew all the water down to one place. 

In the summer of 1915, a year before we moved from the sod 
house, a dashing rain storm caused a part of the roof to give away. 
Roof, mud, ceiling, and all came down in the middle of the bed. My 
mother’s most prized blue and white ‘‘Tree’’ quilt was ruined. 
It had come to her only recently from my grandmother in Ar- 


kansas. It was the only ‘‘tree’’ on the farm that didn’t need the 
rain. 


LirE A Sop House 


Our living room had a wooden floor. The two other rooms had 
no floor except the hard packed earth. These ‘‘floors’’ were cov- 
ered with rag carpets. First a thick layer of sweet smelling prairie 
hay was spread down and the rag carpet was stretched over this 
and tacked to the batting previously mentioned, at the floor level. 
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The hay disintegrated in time becoming fine dust which had to be 
replaced with a new supply. This disintegration was one more 
thing which mutiplied the problems of neat housekeeping. 

I can well remember what fun we had at housecleaning time. | 
had fun because I was too small to be much help. Thick lavers of 
hay were required because, all too soon, it became as nothing. This 
billowy thickness, along with the good smells of the hay, and clean 
lye-washed carpets, made the floor an aromatic haven for romping 
and playing. My mother’s back-breaking labor for the sake of 
cleanliness was never fully appreciated. 

Our mattresses too, were hay filled or filled with corn husks. 
These were covered with feather beds. I can remember how good 
it was to snuggle down into their soft depths on cold winter nights. 

The great, recessed windows were thirty inches deep, or the 
width of the sod wall, and always full of house plants. My mother 
never had a frozen house plant altho the water froze in the 
reservoir of the stove in our ‘‘lean-to’’ kitchen. The sod part of the 
house never got as cold as the rest of the house. 

Our heating plant was a small stove. If we burned cobs it had 
to be continually fed. This was messy to say the least. Every time 
the stove was fed we either had to sweep or live in a pile of shucks 
and cob dust. The amount of corn cobs one small stove could con- 
sume in one evening was unbelievable. I think I spent one-fourth 
of the early years of my life carrying cobs. 

The kitchen and back bedroom were built onto the sod house 
**lean-to”’ fashion. They were made of drop siding grouted up on 
the inside with rock, fine sand and native lime to the depth of the 
studding and plastered in the same manner as the sod part of the 
house. These two rooms had wood floors. The kitchen was papered 
with newspapers. These two rooms were never as snug and com- 
fortable as the sod part of the house. The roof of the ‘‘lean-to’’ 
was covered with tin, corrugated roofing. When it hailed the noise 
on that roof was enough to split the eardrums. 

I can remember seeing my mother hang quilts over the kitchen 
windows when the dust storms were so bad that we couldn’t eat 
for the dust that sifted in. Heaven only knows from where all that 
dust came. The ‘‘lean-to’’ part of the house did not leak. I spent 
many uncomfortable nights on the floor in the kitchen, because it 
was the only place in the house where one could stretch out com- 
fortably without putting a foot in a pan placed in some unlikely 
spot to catch a leak. 
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This sod house had a porch. This was something to brag about 
for most sod houses had none. The porch had a wooden roof and 
a wooden floor. The only things I remember about the porch were 
that it filled full to the roof with snow in the winter and the lesson 
I learned about robbing bird’s nests. The sparrows built nests in 
the cracks between the sods, and their messiness plus the unwanted 
damage they did the walls caused my father to give his permission 
to rob the nests of their eggs and destroy them. I never under- 
stood why he allowed us to destroy them. It certainly was not that 


Fic. 4. This picture shows the homestead of A. W. Dutcher at McCook as it looked in 
1914. To the extreme right is the cow barn, next to it the barn and shed. At the extreme 


left is the sod house. The small sod building in front of the sod house was used as a 
shop. 


it ever did deter the sparrows. They stubbornly rebuilt. One pair 
built in an old-fashioned corn planter which was stuck up against 
the ceiling of the porch. The day I reached into the nest in the corn 
planter and put my hand on a snake, was the day I resolved never 
again would I rob a bird’s nest. 

Mice, too, were nuisances. As soon as the grain came in from 
the fields the mice came in, also. I remember lying awake nights 
listening to the patter of their little feet on the ceiling canvas over- 
head, half afraid and half ashamed of my temerity. My shame 
always won. I never admitted that I didn’t like them. 

I remember hearing my mother tell of another instance in 
which an animal had a part. The dogs and a badger and a skunk 
were all mixed up in a chase which ended when the skunk ran 
into our kitchen. We couldn’t get him out so my father shot him 


o> 
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with a rifle. The skunk had more scents than we gave him credit. 
For months afterward we knew where it had gone for protection. 
Life was hard and uncompromising in the days of the sod house 
but it was never dull. 


OtrHER BUILDINGS ON THE HOMESTEAD 


The barns also, were made mostly of materials at hand. One 
barn (Fig. 4) was partially dug out from a bank. The mangers 
were even with the ground which made feeding easy. Great stacks 
of prairie hay. were placed only a few feet from the windows 
which opened even with the ground. In summer these windows 
could be opened assuring good ventilation. In winter they were 
closed for warmth. The roof was made of poles and willow brush 
covered with straw and hay. 

The cow barn, built in 1911, was built much differently. Hog 
wire stretched around a frame-work of poles made a hollow wall 
which was then filled with straw packed tightly to make it snug 
and warm. The roof was made of poles covered with hay and 
straw. It was equipped with home made stanchions. 

None of these buildings were beautiful to the eye. They were 
not made for beauty but for utility. However, they were all sub- 
stantial, well built and comfortable and served their purposes until 
other more enduring and esthetic ones could replace them. 


AN ANALYTICAL KEY TO MAP PROJECTIONS 
HUuGH E. SPITTAL 


Realization of the need for a simple visual method by which 
the name of the projection of any small-scale map could be deter- 
mined prompted the development of the key that is presented in 
this article. Many users of small-scale maps have become familiar 
with a variety of projections thru constant association with them 
in teaching, research, or professional reading, and consequently 
experience little difficulty in recognizing a known projection. But 
others are not so fortunate. The key here presented is intended 
primarily for the latter, the casual user of projections who has 
had little or no instruction in the theory of projections, their 
properties, and their uses. For such a user the primary purpose 
of the key will be in the determination of projection names. On 
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the other hand, however, the key may be used in reverse when the 
name of the projection is known and features about it are in 
question. 

The form used in presenting the information in this article is 
that of the identification key as it is commonly used in the biological 
sciences. 

All projections at small scale, with few exceptions, have certain 
peculiarities of arrangement of meridians and parallels which can 
be detected by sight or by simple measurement with a rule or tape. 
With these peculiarities in mind, the present arrangement of pro- 
jections within the key was determined. No attempt was made to 
include all projections, but only those that are better known and 
more widely used. 

Since patently there can be no panacea for eliminating the 
difficulties experienced in the determination of the names of all 
small-scale projections, and especially of large-scale projections, 
it would be presumptuous to state that the key will prevent future 
confusion in the minds of users of projections. But it should serve 
to simplify the problem. 

The use of the key is simple. Meridians are considered first, 
either as straight lines or curves. Parallels, straight and curved, 
provide a further separation of straight and curved meridians. At 
this point in the key the field is definitely narrowed except in the 
curved meridian-curved parallel category. The number of projec- 
tions there requires further delineation of differences. 

A number of additional criteria are used to limit the field still 
further. The third level in the key considers parallels in regard 
to equal or unequal spaces between successive parallels, and the 
next subhead, which is closely allied to the third, considers the 
equivalence or the decrease either poleward or equatorward of 
interparalle] spacing along a central meridian, or along all me- 
ridians. Intermeridional spacing, which is next considered, provides 
a means of separating several groups when considered in a manner 
similar to interparallel spacing, i.e., the equivalence or the decrease 
either toward the central meridian or the periphery of inter- 
meridional spacing along a central parallel, or along all parallels. 
The first five items of consideration have definitely separated the 
projections so that the maximum number in any one group is six, 
but there are still differences apparent to the naked eye in small- 
seale projections. 
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For projections at slightly larger scales it is necessary at this 
point to determine by measurement the differences in interparallel 
spacing since areal coverage per sheet is smaller and differences in 
spacing are less discernible to the naked eye. 

In additional subheads criteria are given for narrowing the 
possibilities still more, ending, finally, with the name of the pro- 
jection, or, in a very few cases, with the names of two or three 
projections. On the latter further research in standard works on 
projections must be made in order to arrive at the exact name. 


ANALYTICAL KEY TO MAP PROJECTIONS 


A. Meridians are straight lines 
B. Parallels are straight lines 


C. Parallels are equally spaced 
D. Interparallel spacing same as intermeridional spacing; meridians are 
parallel with each other; angles are right angles .................... 
D. Interparallel spacing larger than intermeridional spacing; otherwise 
similar to above ........ CYLINDRICAL EQUAL SPACED MODIFIED 
C. Parallels are not equally spaced 
E. Interparallel spacing decreases equatorward; intermeridional spacing 
equal 
F. Parallels not widely spaced in high latitudes; meridians are parallel; 
.. Either GALL’S STEREOGRAPHIC or MILLER’S CYLINDRICAL 
F. Parallels widely spaced in high latitudes; meridians are parallel; 


F. Parallels very widely spaced in high latitudes; meridians are parallel; 
angles are Tight GNOMONIC CYLINDRICAL 


E. Interparallel spacing decreases poleward ; intermeridional spacing equal; 
parallels are closely spaced in high latitudes; meridians are parallel; 
angles are right angles ................4. CYLINDRICAL EQUAL AREA 


B. Parallels are curved lines 


G. Parallels are equally spaced; interparallel spacing equal along any me- 
ridian; intermeridional spacing equal along any parallel 
H. Parallels are complete circles; meridians are radials; angles are right 


AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT POLAR 
H. Parallels are arcs of circles and are parallel; meridians are radials; 


G. Parallels are not equally spaced 

I. Interparallel spacing decreases from middle latitudes; intermeridional 
spacing equal along any parallel; parallels are arcs of circles and are 
parallel; meridians are radials; angles are right ..ALBER’S EQUAL AREA 

I. Interparallel spacing decreases toward central parallel or equator 
J. Intermeridional spacing equal along any parallel 

K. Parallels are complete circles; meridians are radial; angles are 
right 
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L. Spacing of parallels decreases slowly ...................... 


channels LAMBERT’S EQUAL AREA POLAR AZIMUTHAL 
L. Spacing of parallels decreases rapidly 


K. Parallels are arcs of circles and are parallel; meridians are radials; 
angles are right angles ...... LAMBERT’S CONFORMAL CONIC 


J. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward central meridian; parallels’ 
are hyperbolas 


M. Meridians are radials; angles are oblique..... GNOMONIC OBLIQUE 
M. Meridians are parallel; angles are oblique ................... 


I. Interparallel spacing decreases poleward; parallels are complete circles; 
meridians are radials; angles are right 


N. Spacing of parallels decreases slowly ........ STEREOGRAPHIC POLAR 
N. Spacing of parallels decreases rapidly............... GNOMONIC POLAR 


A. Meridians are curved lines 
O. Parallels are straight lines 


P. Parallels are equally spaced; interparallel spacing equal along central 
meridian; intermeridion:1 spacing equal along any parallel; meridians are 
not arcs of circles; angles are oblique 
Q. Break in meridians at 40° north and south latitude ................ 


PARABOLIC or SINUSOIDAL EQUAL AREA SANSON FLAMSTEED 
. Parallels are not equally spaced; interparallel spacing decreases poleward 
R. Intermeridional spacing equal along any parallel; meridians are not 
ares of circles; angles are oblique 
S. Periphery an ellipse .. MOLLWEIDE HOMOLOGRAPHIC ELLIPTIC 
S. Periphery not an ellipse .............. EUMORPHIC EQUAL AREA 
R. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward periphery; meridians are not 
ares of circles; angles are oblique. .... ORTHOGRAPHIC EQUATORIAL 


O. Parallels are curved lines 
T. Parallels are equally spaced 
U. Interparallel spacing equal along any meridian 
V. Parallels are concentric; intermeridional spacing equal; parallels 
are ares of circles; meridians are not ares of circles; angles are 


V. Parallels are not concentric; intermeridional spacing decreases to- 
ward the periphery; neither parallels nor meridians are arcs of 
circles; angles are oblique; the equator is straight .............. 
LAMBERT MERIDIONAL EQUAL AREA 
U. Interparallel spacing equal along central meridian 
W. Intermeridional spacing equal along any parallel; parallels are arcs 


of circles 
X. Meridians are ares of circles; angles are oblique; parallels are 
equidistant on midmeridian and edge only ............ GLOBULAR 


X. Meridians are not ares of circles; angles are oblique .. POLYCONIC 
X. Meridians are reverse ares; angles oblique 
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W. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward central meridian; parallels 
are not arcs of circles; meridians are not arcs of circles; angles are 


oblique 
Y. Equator is not straight ........ Either AZIMUTHAL EQUISIS- 


TANT OBLIQUE or LAMBERT’S AZIMUTHAL EQUAL AREA 
T. Parallels are not equally spaced 
Z. Interparallel spacing decreases toward central parallel or equator 
a. Intermeridional spacing equal along any parallel; both parallels and 
meridians are arcs of circles; angles are oblique .. VAN DER GRINTEN 
a. Intermeridional spacing equal along equator; neither parallels nor 
meridians are arcs of circles; angles are oblique ................ 
a. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward central meridian 
b. Parallels are ares of circles; meridians are ares of circles; angles 
are right; equator is not straight ....STEREOGRAPHIC OBLIQUE 
b. Parallels are not arcs of circles 
c. Meridians are ares of circles; angles are right; equator is 
c. Meridians are not arcs of circles; angles are right 
d. Two periodic central meridians ......................0006: 
... AUGUST’S CONFORMAL IN TWO CUSP EPICYCLOID 
LA GRANGE CONFORMAL IN A CIRCLE 
ick ADAMS CONFORMAL IN AN ELLIPSE 
Z. Interparallel spacing decreases poleward 
e. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward central meridian; neither 
parallels nor meridians are ares of circles; angles are right ...... 
c. Intermeridional spacing decreases toward periphery; neither parallels 
nor meridians are ares of circles 
f. Angles are right; usually North and South America .......... 
f. Angles are oblique 
g. Complete world in an ellipse. Any of AITOFF HAMMER EQUAL 
AREA, MOLLWEIDE OBLIQUE, MOLLWEIDE TRANSVERSE 
Any of ORTHOGRAPHIC OBLIQUE, AZIMUTHAL EQUAL ~ 
AREA OBLIQUE, AZIMUTHAL EQUAL AREA EQUATORIAL 
Z. Interparallel spacing decreases from middle latitude; intermeridional 
spacing decreases toward periphery; neither parallels nor meridians arcs 
of circles; angles are right MERCATOR OBLIQUE 
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SLAVIC EXPANSION IN THE LANDS OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


WESLEY CALEF 
University of Chicago 


The lands of the Soviet Union contain at least 169 different 
ethnic groups. Many of them were among the earliest inhabitants of 
these regions; but except near the borders they have everywhere 
been inundated by a flood of Slavs. Russia ‘‘is a mosaic, but one 
color, the Russian, vastly predominates. The non-Russians, where 
they are compact, form islands or, for the most part, islets. ...’” 
Most of the history of the past fifteen hundred years over this 


vast area is associated with the conquest or occupance of the region 
by the Slavs. 


MIGRATIONS 


In the early centuries of the Christian era the regions now 
occupied by the Soviet Union had already been sparsely settled by 
ancient tribes of highly varying origin. None of them were Slavs. 
The earliest home of the East Slavs, at about 400 A.D., was 
roughly the area between the eastern end of the Carpathians and 
the southeastern shore of the Baltic around the headwaters of the 
Dvina, Nieman, Dnieper and Dniester rivers. They had succeeded 
in developing a diversified economy in which they combined a rudi- 
mentary agriculture with hunting, fishing, trapping, bee-keeping, 
ete. 

It was at about the above-mentioned date that they began their 
migrations. Their extension eastward was very slow. They were 
opposed especially by the Finnish-Ugrian tribes occupying the 
wooded steppe and the mixed forest lands to the east. Most of the 
Finns were absorbed or pushed farther to the north and east. 
Staying always within the mixed forest zone but very near its 
southern margin, they had by the beginning of the 9th century 
occupied roughly the area from the middle Dniester as far east as 
the Don. In this area under the domination of the Varangian vik- 
ings from Sweden, the first Russian state was welded together 
from a combination of the Slavie and Finnish tribes of the region. 
A treaty was effected with the nomads to the south and a consider- 
able trade was developed with the Black Sea area and Constanti- 


*B. H. Sumner, A Short History of Russia, p. 8. 
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nople. At the same time the Slavs were pressing farther toward the 
interior in a more northeasterly direction, but here they repre- 
sented only a very scattered group. 

However, after the year 1000 the steppe was occupied by new 
groups of extremely warlike nomads, the Polovtsi and Tartars, 
who strangled the trade to the south and began to raid the slavic 
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settlements within the forest zone. The consequence of this was 
that after about 1150 a stream of Slav peasants moved northeast- 
ward into the extremely dense forests, marshes and thickets of the 
lands between the upper Volga and its tributary the Oka. The 
original inhabitants of this area had been Finnish and it was out of 
the fusion of these two stocks that the Great Russian stock 
developed. 

The Russians succeeded at a very early date in developing an 
economy adaptable to this region of mixed forests in a continental 
climate. A shifting method of cultivation prevailed. An area was 
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burned over and crops were grown which for a time were fertilized 
by the virgin soil and the ash. After a few years the land was either 
abandoned completely or used as rough pasture. 

Settlements tended to concentrate on four general groups of 
sites: (1) on the better drained slopes of morainic areas, (2) on 
lakes or streams that were rich in fish, (3) near portages, and 
(4) on the natural clearings which often contained better soils 
and were more amenable to agriculture. These last were more 
numerous in the area between the Oka and the Volga. 

This shifting nature of cultivation, the large areas of land 
unsuitable for agriculture, and the movement of game and fur- 
bearing animals tended to restrict permanency of settlement at 
any one spot and also kept the density of population very low. 

Toward the end of this same period the Slavs began to push 
forward into the wooded steppe area to the south and in some 
places they pushed as far as 150 miles into this area of better soils. 
However, this penetration was of no permanent importance since 
the Mongol invasion of 1223 completely eliminated all Slavs from 
the steppe lands and reduced all the Slavs to the status of subjects, 
except those who had penetrated farthest north into the coniferous 
forest lands. For two centuries frontier settlement did not again 


move farther south than the southern border of the mixed forest 
area. 


THe OccupaTION OF THE Forest LaAnps 


It had taken the Slavs 900 years to extend themselves over the 
mixed forest lands of European Russia as far as the junction of 
the Volga and the Kama. Then for 200 years they were subjected 
to Mongol domination. Meantime the Muscovite leaders had sue- 
ceeded in establishing authority over the central Russian area and 
in 1480 they had rid themselves of any suzerainty, formal or in- 
formal, by the Mongols. Then began the slow advance in all di- 
rections from this center toward the present borders of the Soviet 
Union. Tho the advance was often halted by fierce resistance at 
one point or another, often for long periods, and occasionally the 
Slav borders were driven back by the Swedes, Poles, Lithuanians, 
and Turks, these were all incidents in the steady sweep of Russians 
outward from this mixed forest center. 

Following the decline of Mongol power the first important 
new expansion took place from Novgorod under the control of the 
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merchants of that city. By means of association with the Hanse 
league of the North and Baltic seas, and by economic and political 
pressure they obtained comparatively safe trade routes to the 
Baltic and intermittent and tenuous, tho extremely important, con- 
nections with the Black Sea and thus with the Oriental lands. They 
also extended their economic and colonization activities far to the 
north and east. 

To the north they very early began to penetrate the coniferous 
forests. Altho there had been a little adventuring into this area as 
early as the 11th century, it was the sustained interest in the fur 
trade by the Novgorod merchants that brought about the thoro pene- 
tration of the area. The great wealth of waterways in this area made 
travel comparatively easy, and the area was only thinly settled by 
indigenous Finnish and Lap tribes which were either overcome or 
absorbed. Exploration and occupation proceeded rapidly. Soon 
fishing, hunting, and salt-making were established on the White 
Sea; and all the materials thus obtained were exported to Novgorod 
and thence, many of them, to western European areas. Simultane- 
ously fringes of agricultural occupation began to enter the conifer- 
ous forest from the Moscow area and this was one of the principal 
fields of friction between the Muscovite princes and Novgorod 
which resulted in the conquest of the latter in 1478 by Ivan the 
Terrible. 

After the political organization of the central forest lands 
under the domination of Moscow the settlement of Siberia pro- 
ceeded apace. The fastest and farthest expansion took place in 
the forest lands. Here the Russians were in an environment to 
which they were accustomed, they had become habituated to using 
rivers as a means of transportation, the demands for fur were 
very strong, and finally the area was only very sparsely settled 
by native tribes. The early conquest of Siberia took place largely 
in the central and northern sections. The Russians avoided the 
steppe in their eastward sweep until the 18th century. None of the 
forces which invaded Siberia was large; but they had the one 
great advantage of overwhelmingly superior weapons. 

They had subjected all the lands of the upper Kama and Vyatka 
by 1500, and very rapidly extended their activities into Siberia. 
Just east of the Urals, however, the wooded steppe has its most 
northerly extension and this the Russians had to wrest from the 
Siberian Tartars before they could proceed. Almost a full century 
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elapsed before any progress could be made against them at all, and 
it was not until 1650 that their power to cause the Russians con- 
stant trouble was finally broken. Meantime, however, after 1590, 
settlement across Siberia proceeded rapidly. The Yenisei was 
reached in 1607, the Lena in 1632, and the Pacific in 1640. This was 
occupation and settlement only in the most attenuated sense. It was 
very similar to the early French-Canadian settlement, being oc- 
cupied entirely with the collection of furs. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE STEPPE 


Meantime the Russians had begun their slow occupation of the 
steppe lands to the south. It has already been noted that it was 
not until 1480 that Moscow succeeded in obtaining its independence ; 
and, following the break-up of the Mongol empire about 1450, 
the raids of the nomads from the south increased instead of de- 
creasing. The worst thorns in the Russian flesh were the Tartars 
of the khanate of Kazan, and the entire first half of the 16th 
century was devoted to subduing them. This was finally ac- 
complished in 1552. Immediately afterward occurred the swiftest 
invasion of any of the steppe country in Russian history. By 1556 
they had seized the entire length of the Volga River as far as 
Astrakhan. Their occupation consisted of holding a series of 
fortified towns along the banks of the river and tho their occupance 
was twice seriously challenged, they never subsequently lost con- 
trol of this waterway. 

The conquest of the remainder of the steppe was extremely 
slow. By 1700 it had not advanced farther south than the southern 
border of the wooded steppe. Essentially, it was an unending war- 
fare between the sedentary agriculturists and the raiding nomads 
of the steppe to the south. The early nomad raids were very large, 
and as late as 1571 Moscow was burned during one of them. 
However, the interior became better and better protected and the 
raids became smaller tho more numerous. From 1676-79 the Orel 
district alone averaged over 35 raids per year. In the west the 
situation was still further complicated by the ambitions of Poland 
which was continually invading the territory in dispute with the 
Russians. 

As the central governmental organization grew stronger it 
instituted increasingly elaborate measures to assist in the coloniza- 
tion movement. These included the establishment of fortified garri- 
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sons populated by military colonists, the strict planning of towns, 
and the building of earthworks and walls. Many towns of consider- 
able importance during this military colonization period subse- 
quently declined in importance, but some of them (such as Kursk, 
Orel and Voronezh) continued to hold their positions as important 
centers, and their internal morphology shows important effects of 
their early military character. 

During this period of the colonization of the steppe lands there 
were various types of governmental organizations, several types 
of land holdings, and numerous historical circumstances that 
greatly influenced the rate and direction of settlement and in many 
cases had important effects on the present ethnic composition of 
the various areas, but there was little influence on the general 
settlement pattern and it is doubtful whether they have left any 
important traces on the present density of population. 

By the latter years of the 18th century the invasion of the 
grassy steppe had begun and Russian expansion southward and 
southeastward continued with many and long interruptions until 
after the 1917 revolution when it reached approximately its present 
houndaries in central Asia. 


IKXPANSION IN SIBERIA 

It has already been noted that early Siberia was dominated by 
the fur trade, and this continued until the 18th century. At about 
that time the Russians began to move first into the wooded steppe 
and then out on the grassy steppe. For a long time the movement 
was very slow, and it was not until the 1880’s that the flow of 
migration began to increase rapidly. Simultaneously, within the 
forest zone mining and lumbering began to be pushed by the central 
government tho even with forced deportation and the use of some 
convict labor the amount of expansion was small. 

In 1891 the start of the Trans-Siberian Railway and the great 
famine in Kuropean Russia stepped up the migration pace 
enormously. The government, which had long been hostile to this 
type of migration and which had often succeeded in nearly stopping 
it, now reversed its policy and instituted a bureau of the govern- 
ment to assist the movement. But the great proportion of the 
people who made the trip and took up land did so without govern- 
mental assistance; traveling sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
carts, and sometimes by railroad. Most of the colonization was west 
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of Lake Baikal. Often times large groups would move as a unit 
having previously sent ‘‘locators’’ to seek out the best land. They 
came mostly from the overcrowded central region and wooded 
steppe regions of European Russia. The expansion into the Far 
East was largely the military and diplomatic work of the central 
government. Recent expansion has been of a similar type. 


GEOGRAPHIES—THEN AND NOW 


DOROTHY LANDY 
Detroit, Michigan 


Geographies now—how different are they from geographies 
then? 

The first geographies widely used in the United States in the 
nineteenth century were sinall, closely printed, sparsely illustrated, 
encyclopedic tomes hardly inviting to or suitable for the youngsters 
who read and were expected to memorize from them. 

Some authors, including Morse, the first we know in the United 
States, realized they were writing for children and tried to make 
explanations understandable to their readers. (Morse described 
the motion of the earth in his Geography Made Easy thus: ‘‘Its 
hourly motion in its orbit is 68,217 miles, which is 142 times greater 
than that of a cannon ball, which, moving about eight miles in a 
minute, would be 22 years and 228 days in going from this earth to 
the sun.’’)’ However, this goal did not begin to be attained until 
later when the works of S. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley), Emma 
Willard, and others appeared. 

The earliest American texts generally introduced geography 
by way of astronomy, which was followed by what are today con- 
sidered the most difficult geographic abstractions for children to 
understand; data on the size, shape, and movements of the earth, 
latitude and longitude, measurement, climates, and tides. Map 
reading came next, and then world geography. 

The study of ‘‘geography’”’ at this time generally included 
paragraphs on each of the following: boundaries and extent of an 
area, history, original population, climate, contours, soil, agri- 
culture, rivers, mountains, forests, botany, zoology, mineralogy, 
mineral waters, natural curiosities, antiquities, religion, govern- 
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ment, judicature, population, navy, revenue, manners and customs, 
language, literature, arts, education, cities and towns. 

The physical facts presented in different texts were similar, but 
the authors used their own or travelers’ opinions for the detailed 
descriptions of inhabitants and social customs. 

J. A. Cummings told his readers in 1820 that the ‘‘ Welch”’ (sic) 
were ‘‘passionate but honest, brave, and hospitable.’’ He found 
Germans ‘‘frank, grave, hospitable, and generally honest in their 
dealings ; excellent both in arts and war. Industry, application, and 
perseverance are their characteristics; altho by some they are 
thought to want animation.’” 

The Reverend J. Goldsmith in 1826 described in much detail 
the amusements of the Danes, and observed, ‘‘The Danes are given 
to intemperance in drinking and convivial entertainments, so that a 
drunken Dane is proverbial.’’ He became almost hysterical in his 
description of the ‘‘Russian Nobility”’’: 


Some of the nobles are much richer than the richest of our English peers; and a vast 
number, as may be supposed, are very poor. To this poverty, and to these riches, are 
equally joined the most abject meanness, and the most detestable profligacy. In sensu- 
ality, they are without limits of law, conscience, or honour. In their amusement, always 
children; in their resentment, women.’ 


This undoubtedly made interesting reading, but it is probable 
that long afterward, the students who happened to travel abroad 
knew little of the geography they might find, but were certain of the 
manners and social classes of the people whose countries they 
were planning to visit. 

Facts, in the early geographies, were listed, in prodigious de- 
tail, in fairly orderly fashion. Questions, to which verbatim answers 
were to be reeled off, had no particularly logical sequence. A few 
consecutive questions on Asia from one geography are: 


What two rivers empty into the Sea of Aral? 


What river, in part, forms the boundary line between Independent Tartary and 
Europe? 


Where is the Godavery River? 

Where is the Meinam? 

What cape is in the southern part of Kamtschatka? 
What is a cape?* 


How many geography teachers could answer all of these questions 


today? This same type of questioning was applied to inhabitants, 
government, dress, customs, and language. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 1n MippLe NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Toward the middle of the nineteenth century geography texts 
started becoming ‘‘better’’ from both a geographical and a ped- 
agogical point of view. They reflected the increase of geographical 
knowledge available, which was at least partially due to the in- 
creased value geography had in the eyes of businessmen looking 
for new routes and new markets; and new educational ideas from 
abroad, notably those of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. 

The texts began to reflect real understanding of the learning 
processes of young children. Authors progressed from the known 
to the unknown, from the general to the particular. Emma Willard, 
in Geography For Beginners,’ 1826, used a conversational style, 
understandable, and certainly more inviting, to children. She did 
not include too much in her book, feeling that it was better for the 
children to understand what they learned than try to learn too 
much. 

S. G. Goodrich, whose ‘‘Peter Parley’’ series embraced every 
subject learned in school, maintained in the Preface to his Geogra- 
phy For Beginners, 1845, ‘‘T wo leading ideas are kept constantly 
in view: first to adapt the progress required of the pupil, to his 
powers; secondly to insure a clear and thoro understanding of the 
subject.’’ It seems that he attempted to suit definitions and explana- 
tions in geography to the level of the readers’ experiences: ‘‘A 
hill is a small elevation of land. You can walk to the top of a hill 
with ease. 


‘A mountain is a great elevation of land. It is difficult to ascend 
to the top of a mountain. 


** A valley is a low piece of land, with hills or mountains around 
it. Almost every valley has a river flowing thru it.’” 


Jesse Olney, in the Preface to his Practical System of Modern 
Geography, published in 1831, wrote: 


. . among the books which have been published on this subject, altho many of 
them are works of great merit, there are none suited to the capacities of young beginners. 
Most of them begin with definitions, which to be understood, require a degree of knowl- 
edge on the subject, never possessed by the new beginner. Children, instead of being 
made to commit definitions to memory, should as much as possible, at the beginning, be 


taught by means of the eye; and hence the use of maps, pictures, and diagrams, in 
teaching infants." 


Often, at this time, review lessons and questions were rhymed. 
Some writers felt this device could profitably be used thruout the 
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text, altho one might well wonder, in view of the following excerpts 
offered from George Van Water’s The Poetical Geography, 1852, 
just what the readers’ future expectations of poetry would be: 


A Peninsula the dark sea entwines, 
Save by some neck that to the mainland joins. 


A Desert is a vast and sandy plain 

Where sweeps the simoon and the hurricane, 
Where vegetation neither grows nor thrives, 
Where nothing finds repose, and no one lives.’ 


The influences at work on texts in the nineteenth century were 
more in evidence in the latter half. Books for children hecame 
larger and thinner. Type was slowly made larger. The number of 
pictures used increased, and more action was shown in them. 
Succeeding generations of students of elementary geography found 
that study less arduous as they were introduced to home geography 
as a prelude to general geography. Masses of details were cut 
down to pertinent facts. Physical geography was stressed, and oc- 
easionally the relationships between the earth and man were ex- 
plained. In contrast to the earliest American texts, geographies 
now only included paragraphs on position; surface; soil, climate, 
and productions; inhabitants; industrial pursuits; and important 
cities. Paragraphs on inhabitants still included the opinions of the 
authors, but no longer sounded so vitriolic as they had. 

Extraneous material was slowly removed from geography, and 
the study was broken up into specialized fields, altho what should 
be included under commercial or economic geography occasioned 
much debate. The divisions into elementary, intermediate, ad- 
vanced, high-school, and ancient and modern were made more 
definite. Texts included more maps. Physical maps made their ap- 
pearance more often. 


CHANGES IN THE Harty TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Changes continued up to and especially after the report by the 
Committee of Ten in 1894. As educational psychology advanced 
and was put into practice, textbooks became more human. A child 
was known to be a child, not a small adult. 

In geography ideas were introduced gently. Observation was 
utilized as a desirable forerunner of imagination and understand- 
ing. Stress was laid on physiography, and the influence of geo- 
graphic environment on man. 
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Karly in the twentieth century the need was felt and stated for 
more thoroly trained teachers and more adequate texts. Geogra- 
phers wrote that descriptions and definitions were not enough; 
there must be understanding as well. As a result, the beginnings of 
a vivid, live geography were made by the increased use of word 
pictures, ‘‘thought’’ questions, journey geography, problems, proj- 
ects, dramatization, sand tables, trips, slides, and later, films. 

Books, on the teaching of geography, discussed what geogra- 
phy is, how much geography children should know in the various 
stages of their learning, how much detail should be included, how 
much memorization should be expected, what technical terms 
should be used, what methods were successful for stimulating 
and keeping the children’s interest, and for making them under- 
stand and remember. 

Emphasis shifted from the earth in relation to man to man on 
the earth. In The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools, 
published in 1913, Prof. Richard E. Dodge wrote: ‘‘ Each locality 
treated should be studied briefly as a region where people are 


living and working as we are, but perhaps differently because the 
conditions about them are different.’”® 


Errects or First War 


The First World War aided the development of social geogra- 
phy, as interest grew in people and things rather than places. The 
emphasis on place geography lessened, until students were learn- 
ing what and how instead of where. As time went on, more maps 
were used in the texts, but students were required to learn fewer 
locational facts. 

During the period between the wars in the twentieth century 
geography teaching emerged as a fine science. Authors of ‘‘new”’ 
geographies vied with one another in producing texts embodying 
the best geographic and pedagogic principles. 

Narrative style became generally adopted. Writers established 
a personal relationship with their readers by the use of such ques- 
tions as: ‘‘Have you ever seen an island? Where do your parents 
come from? Do you think you would like to live in a thatched hut?’’ 
Geographical abstractions were no longer taught before young 
students could possibly understand them. Explanations were given 
at the readers’ levels, and graphic illustrations were used. 


Geographic generalizations were developed. The ‘‘new”’ geogra- 
phy was causal geography. 


bed 
? 
‘ 
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Mopern TExtTs 


In trying to make explanations absolutely clear, authors oc- 
easionally attempted too much. A book can perhaps be a complete 
geography course in itself, so that if the teacher does nothing more 
than follow the text her students will learn geography. But if the 
authors write for the students of this teacher, the result is likely 
to be confusing, as in one text published in 1938. Here one 
finds, ‘‘Crossing the United States from Boston to San Francisco 
on fast trains takes about three days. It is about 3,300 miles from 
Boston to San Francisco by railroad, and it is about 600 miles 
shorter by air. It is possible to fly from Boston to San Francisco 
in less than a day.’’*? What idea will the reader have, from this 
explanation of the distance, in time, from Boston to San Francisco? 

In some other instances authors used statements which were 
very possibly meaningless to readers. In a more modern text one 
finds, ‘‘First, there are the giant trees with tall, straight trunks. 
They are about 150 feet high, and their branches are at the very 
top. ... Greenland is the largest island in the world, and it is far 
away in the north. Its northern coast borders the frozen Arctic 
Ocean and is within 500 miles of the north pole. ... For hundreds of 
miles the Congo River winds thru the forest on its way to the 
ocean.’’**? Would these statements bring a definite picture to the 
minds of the children? 

If, however, occasional texts appear to be either vague or over- 
simplified, generally the modern ones are excellent from a teaching 
point of view. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A note might be made of the pictures and the accompanying 
legends used today. Illustrations may be either clear, well-lighted 
photographs, or detailed, lifelike paintings, either in color or black 
and white. Most legends provide information to supplement that in 
the text. In some, questions are asked that insure careful reading 
of the pictures and the text. In a few instances, no legend is used, 
but points in the pictures are referred to in the body of the text. 


READERS 


Some of the most painless geography teaching has been ac- 
complished in geography readers. These are stories, perhaps of 
journeys, wherein the writers aim toward visual imagery by means 
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of words and pictures which result in concrete ideas in readers’ 
minds. 

One reader shows the great distance across the United States 
by means of a sketch of a traveling railroad train made up of seven 
cars. Three, showing nights, have the young occupant in bed, asleep. 
The remaining four days, have the occupant looking out of the 
window. Here is no confusion, but an idea the child can readily ac- 
cept and understand. Another sketch explains the source of a river 
by picturing it starting in mountains and flowing down hill to the 
sea. 

Would you doubt that the reader would remember the con- 
clusion of the following paragraph: ‘‘PEANUTS. Of course 
children like them, elephants LOVE them, and squirrels beg for 


them. But COWS think they are fine eating too. So Virginia grows 
MILLIONS of peanuts.’’” 


ConcLUSION 


More and more modern texts are becoming reader-like in their 
approach to the child, their illustrations, the imagery used, and the 
style and language. However, at the same time, it seems that some 
hbasie factors in geography, location, contour, soil, drainage, 
climate, are being de-emphasized to the point of disappearance. 
Geography is being absorbed by Social Studies, so that a child will 
be able to tell you glibly about the production line in factories, 
the dress and eating habits of Norwegians, the shelter and dances 
of the Negritoes, and toys of the Eskimo and Egyptian children, 
but he will seldom know why his factory is situated perhaps near 
a fast-flowing river, where are Norway, the Congo, and Egypt in 
relation to other places, and what land conditions he might expect 
to find there. | 

How different, then, are the modern geographies from the first 
texts, geographically speaking? 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF IDAHO 


HARRY H. CALDWELL 
University of Idaho 


In the last decade several studies have been published on the 
status of geography and its associated fields of meteorology and 
conservation in the high schools of selected states. Some of the 
studies have been definitive and others have measured the changing 
patterns of influence exerted by these subjects in the high school 
curriculum. Regionally, the studies have been made in states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. This paper will present briefly the results 
of two studies on the quantitative and qualitative aspects of Idaho’s 
high school geography courses in the war and post-war periods. 

During the war years there was a considerable increase in the 
number of high school geography course offerings in Idaho which 
paralleled the changing picture observed in other states. However, 
the number of Idaho schools teaching geography in the years of 
peak expansion never exceeded 23 per cent of the total schools. In 
Arkansas’ during the prewar year, 1940-1941, 46.3 per cent of the 
high schools taught geography. In Missouri? during 1939-1940, 
geography was taught in 60.6 per cent of the high schools. The 
contrast between these two states and Idaho would appear even 
greater if figures were used for the same year. An effort has been 
made to organize and present the material along lines similar to the 
other studies to provide a basis for comparison. 

‘Collier, James E., “Geography in the High Schools of Arkansas,” JoURNAL OF 
yeoGRAPHY, Vol. 42, April, 1943, p. 135. 


? Odell, Clarence Burt and White, Leslie Wood, “The Status of Geography in the 
High Schools of Missouri,” JourNAL or Geocrapuy, Vol. 41, February, 1942, p. 41. 
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The changing status of the high school geography teacher has 
also been of considerable interest. With geography being taught 
in such a small number of Idaho schools, little attention has been 
given to the training and securement of qualified geography 
teachers. With the increased war-time demand for geographic 
knowledge, the consequent increased and enlarged geography 
courses were taught mainly by teachers with very limited formal 
training in geography or by ‘‘retreads’’ from other departments 
who were without any formal geographic training. This situation 
was not unlike a similar one noted on the college level. These 
courses, one could logically assume, were on the average less 
effective than those courses taught by better trained geography 
teachers. 

The question now arises as to the immediate post-war and future 
trend of the status of geography in the high school. The answer will 
be determined by the results of several groups of variables. Unless 
the teachers have a background in and an aptitude for geography, 
it will be difficult for them to convey clear geographic concepts. The 
teaching staff would also be aided by advanced study incentives 
and the availability of advanced offerings in geography at nearby 
colleges. However, in many cases there is an interplay of more 
salient motivating forces that would encourage or discourage 
geography and it is the result of this conflict that will in each case 
be the final determinant. 

The factors that tend to motivate increased interest in geog- 
raphy and provide a basis for expansion of geography in the 
curriculum include war-time experiences of the new veteran 
teacher, the keynote of the United Nations Organization and its 
several affiliated groups, emphasis on the turbulent nationalistic 
movements in colonial empires, and the increased participation of 
our government in world affairs. These factors are all global in 
nature and are oriented towards world understanding. 

On the other hand the factors that tend to discourage the teach- 
ing of geography on the high school level almost invariably arise 
in the community. These include a desire to forget the war, the 
causes of its origin, and the unsolved combustible post-war prob- 
lems. There appears to have been a shift of community interests 
irom global affairs to national, regional and local affairs, and a 
desire to return to the prewar status quo. Too, the poorly trained 
geography teacher is reluctant to teach those courses where his back- 
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ground is limited. A possible solution that might include community 
interests and still retain the essentials of geography might concern 
itself with a partial reorientation from the dominance of global 
geography to courses designed closer to the fields of economic or 
physical geography with considerable emphasis on weather, map 
interpretation, and conservation. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE STUDY 


In some of the previous studies conducted, sufficient information 
was available at one place to permit coverage of the entire state 
school system. In these studies the information was largely based 
on annual reports by county superintendents. However, since no 
such compendium of information was available for Idaho, all data 
was obtained by a series of questionnaire forms sent to each 
accredited high school. Of 163 schools initially contacted, 75.5 per 
cent returned the completed forms directed mainly at ascertaining 
a quantitative appraisal of the subject. A second questionnaire was 
then sent to teachers in those schools offering geography in either 
of the last two years. These questionnaires sought to obtain de- 
scriptions of the courses, equipment, approaches, teacher back- 
ground, student interests, and teacher suggestions on high school 
geography. The last two school years were grouped and treated 
as a unit in the analysis in order to include those schools offering 
the subject matter in alternate years. 

The returns on both questionnaires were then tabulated and 
evaluated into a composite state picture. In several instances per- 
sonal correspondence was necessary to obtain an explanation for 
trends within schools. Altho there are some schools teaching aspects 
of geography in history, and social studies, only those schools offer- 
ing courses in formal geography are considered here. 


Course OFFERINGS 


The period 1942-1949 was chosen to include the war-time and 
post-war situation. In 1943 there were but fourteen Idaho high 
schools offering geography; this number can be considered as the 
approximate pre-war average. With the active war participation 
by the United States, there was an increased demand for geography 
on the high school level but several years elapsed before the full 
effect of this demand was visible in the number of course offerings 
(Table I). This time lag between demand and course offerings was 
also noticed elsewhere in the country. 
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I. High ScHooits TEACHING GEOGRAPHY, 1942-1949 


Year Number of Schools 
1942-43 

1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 


14 
20 
31 
30: 
36 
32 
23 


By 1943-1944 the number of geography course offerings had 
increased 43 per cent, and by the peak period 1946-1947, geography 
was offered in 36 schools which represented an increase of 157 
per cent over the 1942-1943 period. A Nebraska survey* indicated 
a similar peak in 1945-1946 with no increase in the number of course 
offerings the following year. This tends to parallel the Idaho se- 
quence. In the year 1947-1948, the number of course offerings was 
diminished by four, while in the present school year there are nine 
fewer offerings. This represents for the current year a 36 per cent 
decrease in offerings from the 1946-1947 level. 

The present number of high schools teaching geography repre- 
sents 14 per cent of the 163 accredited schools. If figures for the 
last two years are used, the percentage rises to 24. This figure is 
not applicable to the total number of students to whom geography 
courses are available as some of the larger schools do not teach 
this subject. The areal distribution of Idaho high schools teaching 
geography is shown in the accompanying map (Fig. 1). 

Several factors are salient in the explanation of changes in the 
course offerings. During the war, the increase was attributable to 
interest in the peregrinations of local men and women in military 
service, an awareness of the necessity of global warfare and a 
consequent interest therein, the requests for increased dissemina- 
tion of geographic information by the United States Air Force and 
by former United States Commissioner of Education Studebaker. 
The post-war decline in geography offerings is mainly attributable 


to the desire on the part of communities to return to their pre-war 
interests. 


* Miller. Rex C., “High School Geography in Nebraska,” JourNAL oF GroGRAPHY, 
Vol. 47, Jan. 1948, p. 10. 
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NATURE OF THE GEOGRAPHY COURSES 


TasLe II. Courses Taucut (1947-1949) 


VoL. 48 


Of the 40 schools offering geography in the last two years, 70 
per cent provide all of their coursework as Global or World 
Geography, 18 per cent of the courses are listed as Economic Geog- 
raphy and there are scattered courses in Physical Geography, 
Latin America and even Geology (Table II). At one time there was 


World or Global Geography 
Economic Geography 
Physical Geography 
Latin America 


28 


Number of Schools 
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a course listed as Northwest Resources, and some courses that in- 
cluded several phases of meteorology and climatology. The Global 
Geography courses are so named because of the title of two of the 
more popular texts, tho the courses actually include considerable 
amounts of economic geography, usually introduced by the 
teachers. 

The main decline has been in the global and economic geography 
courses. This decline has not been replaced by increased offerings 
in conservation or meteorology so that students are not exposed 
either to the principles basic to these subjects or to regional geog- 
raphy. This is especially unfortunate in a state such as Idaho 
where 74 per cent of the total state acreage is still in public owner- 
ship, mainly as national forests. Geography courses could serve as 
the nucleus for developing an appreciation of these areas that 
represent resources held in trust for the people of the nation. A 


similar sentiment was voiced in a survey conducted three years ago 
of which the féllowing is an extract. 


“The need for consideration of resource problems all through the system of public 
education can hardly be emphasized too much. It is not enough to have a course on 
Idaho’s resources in some one grade. Falls and fish are of interest to youngsters, but the 
detailed problems of irrigation are much more suited to consideration by older students 
and the over-all economy of the state is certainly a matter that should challenge the very 
best that a college student can put into his work.” 


The overwhelming influence of the physical environment upon the 
development of Idaho lends poignant support to increased course- 
work in the field of physical geography. 

More than half the courses taught extend thru an entire year 
while the remainder are scheduled for 18 weeks (Table IIT). The 


Tasie III. Lenctu or Courses, 1947-1949 


Number of Schools 
36 22 
18 18 
40 


36-week-course advocates argue that in contrast to other courses 
that are generally taught in several high school grades, at least 


one solid year of geography is necessary to cover the pertinent 
material in this large field. 


* Public Education in Idaho; A Report of the Idaho Education Survey Commission, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1946, p. 290. 
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Teacher sentiments in the forty schools where geography is 
taught tends to support geography as a required course preferably 
on the junior or senior level, altho at present more Idaho schools 
are offering geography in the 9th and 10th grades than in any other 
two high school levels (Table IV). This majority opinion by the 


Tasie IV. Grapes WHERE TAUGHT, 1947-1949 


Grade Number of Schools 
9th only 7 
9th and 10th 8 
10th only 5 
10th and 11th 2 
llth only 
11th and 12th i) 
All grades 7 
Unknown 1 


teachers concurs with the sentiment expressed in the state survey 
quoted above advocating geography in the higher grades. 


THE GeoGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Because the quality of the courses taught usually reflects the 
training and qualifications of the teacher, these items were included 
in the survey. Teacher evaluation is made complex by the varied 
backgrounds of the teachers and the differences in their academic 
training and professional experience. Therefore it was deemed 
advisable to restrict this study phase to the more equitable basis 
of teacher training with special reference to their training in 
geography. One of the questionnaire forms asked for the college 
major and number of semester hours of geography taken in col- 
lege. Those replies were then verified and tabulated (Table V). 

At least 70 per cent of Idaho’s high school geography teachers 
have six or less semester hours of college training in this subject. 
If it is assumed that 10 semester hours in a subject constitutes the 
minimum number to be regarded as adequate preparation, then 
only 12 per cent of the teachers fit into this category. Approxi- 
mately half of the geography teachers received most of their 
training outside of the state and all but one of those in the better 
trained category represent out-of-state training. 

In studying the academic backgrounds of the teachers, it was 


+ 
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Tasie V. CoLLece TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Semester Hours Number of Teachers 
None 

1-2 

3 

4-5 

6 

7-9 

10-16 

17 and over 
Unknown 


found that eleven different college majors were represented and 
geography was not one of them (Table VI). This interesting 
dispersion is somewhat similar to the pattern in other states altho 
most of the other states where surveys were conducted showed at 
least several teachers with a college major in geography. This 
situation results partly from the absence of a college major in geog- 
raphy offered within the state. The largest unit of college majors 
was in the field of Social Studies with 40 per cent. History, English, 
General Science and Political Science majors followed in this order. 


Tasie VI. Masor FIELD or GEoGRAPHY TEACHERS 


College Major Number of Teachers 
Social Studies 
History 

English & Speech 
General Science 
Political Science 
Music 

Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Biology 

Unknown 


The distribution, based on a strong social studies cluster, implies a 
fair coverage in the human and cultural aspects of geography. 
Unfortunately, all too frequently, the geographic point of view is 
lost in this type of presentation. 


Texts, EQUIPMENT AND INTEREST 
Thirteen different textbooks are used in the forty geography 
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classes. Of the group, John H. Bradley’s Global Geography has the 
widest usage, followed by Packard-Overton-Wood’s Our Air Age 
World, and Van Cleef’s Global Geography for High Schools. A 
few of the other texts include: 


1. Economic Geography by Colby and Foster. 

2. Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life by Ridgely and 
Ekblaw. 

3. New Physical Geography by Tarr and Von Engeln. 

4. Economic Geography by Staples and York. 

5. Geography and Society by J. F. Chamberlain. 

6. Modern World Geography by Case and Bergsmark. 


Less than six teachers regarded their texts as adequate. Most of 
them have suggested revisions both in the regional and systematic 
emphasis. Widespread use is made of workbooks, outlines, assigned 
articles and the National Geographic Magazine to supplement the 
texts. 

The teaching equipment varies from ‘‘adequate”’ to ‘‘poor.’’ As 
a group the Idaho high schools appear to be fairly well supplied with 
equipment tho too many wall maps are of pre-war vintage and the 
globes are either too small or not in good repair. One or two schools 
have inexpensive atlases for student use, while others complain 
of being without globes and having only two wall maps. 

About half of the schools report subscriptions to the 
National Geographic Magazine either thru the class or school 
library. Less than six teachers report having made use of 
field trips, but those who have regard them as one of their best 
teaching devices. Others refrain from making field trips because 
the necessity of teaching other subjects limits the time available. 
Most of the courses using laboratories are those in physical geog- 
raphy and geology where a study of earth materials and map 
interpretation constitute the bulk of activities. 

The greatest student interest appears to be in the field of 
human geography based about the theme of how and why the vari- 
ous peoples of the world live as they do. Discussions on current 
world affairs and the geographic implications are the second most 
popular phase, followed closely by interest in map studies. The 
interest in map studies is attributed to communal interest in irri- 
gation, agriculture, mining and forestry. This interest is re- 
kindled by students who have occasion to work during the summer 
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months with one of the several federal agencies which use maps 
widely. 

The greatest needs for improving the teaching of geography in 
Idaho high schools as set forth in their stated order by the teachers 
solicited are: 

1. Better equipment, mainly new maps and large globes. 

2. Better training for geography teachers. 

5. New and improved texts. 

4. More films and use of current literature. 


SuMMARY AND ConcLUSIONS 


Idaho's high school offerings in geography have increased 158 
per cent between 1942 and 1947. Nevertheless, at the peak period 
only 23 per cent of all Idaho schools offered geography. Many of the 
larger schools did not offer any geography. This situation compares 
most unfavorably with conditions previously surveyed in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. To correct this situation, more effective 
courses will have to be taught. More effective courses will in turn 
convince community leaders of the desirability of geography in the 
curriculum. This can be accomplished by more college training 
in geography, by better texts, equipment, and audio-visual aids. 
The use of class projects centered about conservation or local land 
use studies are also very effective. 

The last two years have witnessed a 34 per cent decrease in the 
high school geography course offerings in Idaho. This trend reflects 
decreasing interests of communities in world affairs. In this period 
of history every effort should be made to increase and expand those 
lines of study oriented towards world understanding, and it is in 


this respect that geography can serve to strengthen one of the 
weaker links. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


One of the most active committees in the National Council of Geography Teachers 
is the Committee on Survey of Research in Geographic Education. An abstract of the 
1949 Committee Report follows: 


1949 Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON SURVEY OF RESEARCH 
IN GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The Committee’s report of November 27, 1948, given at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
Illinois, stated that the initial job of the Committee was “to make as complete a list 
as possible of institutions which sponsor research in geographic education, and, secondly, 
to secure names of individuals—geographers and others—who are doing the work.” This 
list has been made, and altho it probably will never be complete, it nevertheless will 
prove most useful since there is definite need for names of individuals who have geo- 
graphic education, particularly research, as a major interest. 

The second job of the Committee was to prepare lists of the theses completed since 
1945, and also those now in progress. Fifteen theses have been completed; fifteen are 
now in progress; four are to be started this fall; and fifteen research projects (not theses) 
are under way. 

A third point which the survey has brought out is the great service which geography 
is offering; this service includes teacher preparation, curriculum construction, outside 
lectures, the preparation of testing materials, development of visual aids, and giving 
assistance thru consultations. All these are designed to increase the effectiveness of 
geography teaching. 

A fourth point worthy of note is that three universities are looking for specialists in 
geographic education. 

A fifth point is that encouragement may be taken from the number of requests 
received by the Committee for copies of the final report. 

In conclusion, this quote from Dr. Neville Scarfe seems fitting: “If the results of 
the enquiry have shown only how small has been the amount of published research in 
geographic education, and how large the field to be explored, it would still have justified 
the effort of circulation. It has, however, done more, for it has enabled the whole progres= 
of research to be reviewed and has pointed to certain types—that are urgently needed.” 

In the complete report the Committee will suggest lines along which research is 
desired and needed. 

Mr. Frep K. BraxnomM 

Mr. Otis FREEMAN 

Mrs. H. STaniey 

Mr. Henry J. WarMAN, Chairman 


Titles of Theses Written Since 1945 

. Educational Land Use in the River-Forest-Oak-Park Community (Illinois). 

. Educational Land Use in Lake County, Ohio. 

. Teaching a Unit on the Geography of Mexico. 

. China—Its Land and Peoples (A Unit for Secondary Schools). 

. The Status of Geography in Five Counties of Eastern Tennessee. 

. The Status of Geography in Secondary Schools in Fayette County, Kentucky. 
. The Status of Geography Instruction in the Secondary Schools of Utah. 

. Visual Aids in Economic Geography (High School), Rhode Island. 

. The Status of Geography in the Secondary Schools of Massachusetts. 

. A Chronological Study of the Use of Maps in Elementary Geography Textbooks. 
. Graphic Exercises for the Study of the Political Geography of Asia. 


mow 
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12. Manual and Visual Exercises for the Study of the Elements of Geography for Col- 
lege Students. 

13. The Utilization of Visual Aids in the Program of Studies of the J. C. Price Ele- 
mentary Schools (North Carolina). 

14. An Experiment in Teaching Geography by Conventional and Progressive Methods 
and an Evaluation of the Results. 

15. A Study of the Effective Teaching Methods Employed by Negro County Agents in 
Twenty Counties of North Carolina. 

16. Anticipatory Experiences Leading to Competence with Formal Maps. 


Titles of Theses in Progress 


1. Use of Dunes State Park in the Teaching of Elementary Science. 


2. The Geography of Education in Three Sample Areas of the Chicago Metropolitan 
District. 


3. Geography of Education in the Hawaiian Islands. 
4. Tests and Testing in Geography. 
5. Opaque Visual Aids in Geography; Their Use and Effectiveness. 
6. Contributions of A. P. Brigham to Geographic Education. 
7. Visual Aids in Geography. 
8. The Teaching of Current Events by Maps and Other Geographic Aids. 
9. A Survey of the Commercial Curriculum of the High Schools of the State of Wash- 
ington. 
10. The Establishment of Norms on Geography Test for College Freshman. 
11. Furniture Manufacturing of Jamestown, New York. 
12. Learning Difficulties in Teaching Fifth Grade Geography. 
13. A Pattern for Teaching the Geography of the State of Missouri. 
14. Legal and Administrative Status of Conservation Education in the United States. 
15. A Pattern for Teaching the Geography of the State of New Jersey. 
16. Geographic Factors in Education (Ph.D. Dissertation). (A detailed study of ten 
samples ranging from rural to urban sites for the geographic, social, economic, and 
education analysis.) 


Ear B. Suaw, President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


According to recent reports our Latin American neighbors south of the Rio Grande 
are multiplying at a rate almost twice as fast as that of the United States. From 
1941-1947 Mexico’s birth rate exceeded that of thirty-six countries reporting from five 
continents. Moreover it is known that the figures for Latin American countries are 
generally low because of incomplete birth registrations. Of the thirty-six nations report- 
ing, nine of the first ten showing the greatest increase in population were Latin American 
countries. Five of the nine countries are in North America, namely, Mexico, Costa 
Rica, E] Salvador, Panama and Nicaragua. 


Coffee and cocoa made up 83 per cent of Brazil’s May, 1949 sales to the United 
States. 


If the 40,000-mile master highway system now planned is constructed, we will have 
trunk highways free of cross traffic thru the metropolitan areas of the United States. 
According to present plans the network of trunk highways will serve forty-two state 
capitals and one hundred and eighty-three of our largest cities. 


In spite of increased use of diesel oil and electric power, Transport Minister 
Clovis Pestana reports that Brazil still relies on wood for 80 per cent of its power. 


With the completion of the Aspen tunnel seventeen miles from Evanson, Wyoming, 
the Union Pacific Railroad can establish double-track operation on its entire Omaha- 
Salt Lake City main line. 


Word comes from Sao Paulo that the railroad under construction between the pori 
of Santos, Brazil and Arica in Chile will be ready in 1950. The Brazilian portion of the 
road has been completed to the Bolivian border. 


We are all aware that since April 1, 1941, the date of the last census, there has been 
a widespread redistribution of population in the United States. According to Census 
Bureau estimates for July 1, 1948 the Pacific Coast states show the greatest increase. 
Apparently the states in the northern part of the Great Plains will show the greatest de- 
crease with the heaviest loss in North Dakota and Montana. 


Selected References No. 18, an annotated bibliography on “Teaching the Social 
Studies” (in elementary schools) was released by the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, in May, 1949. The publication is free. 


A recent Brazilian survey reveals that the population of the metropolitan area of 
Sio Paulo City is nearing two million. In 1954 this city will celebrate the 400th 
anniversary of its founding. 


The annual swan census recently completed at Yellowstone Park indicates that 
there has been a substantial increase in the number of trumpeter swan. This largest and 
perhaps most majestic American water-fowl may yet be saved from extinction. 


— 


Dr. Raymonp E. Murpny, professor of economic geography, Clark University, is 
the new editor of Economic Geography, a monthly magazine published at Clark Uni- 
versity. 


| 
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The Northwest Ohio Section of the Ohio Council of Geography Teachers was 
organized at Bowling Green State University recently. Officers are: President, Curtis 
M. Wilson, University of Toledo; Vice-President, Luella M. Coates, Donnell Junior 
High School, Findlay; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel Killer, Bowling Green State 
University ; and Councilors, Lyle R. Fletcher, Bowling Green State University and Mrs. 
Garnet Barnes, Toledo Public Schools, Toledo. Its first program was as follows: Geogra- 
phy in the Public Schools, Evelyn Weston, Assistant Professor of Geography, Kent 
State University; City Study in the Upper Elementary Grades (illustrated), Adelaide 
Blouch, Hayes School, Lakewood, Ohio; The Geographer and His New Opportunities, 
James R. Beck, Kent State University; and a motion picture of the 1948 Western Field 
Trip conducted by the Department ot Geography, Illinois State Normal University 


was shown with comment by Joseph Buford, Department of Geography, Bowling Green 
State University. 


J. GRANVILLE JENSEN, now professor of geography at Oregon State College, organ- 
ized and held a two-week Institute of Northwest Resources on the Corvallis campus last 
summer. Some twenty authorities on the resources of the Northwest participated. Beside 
the local geography staff, geographers appearing at the institute were Dr. Warren D. 
Smith, emeritus professor of Geology and Geography, University of Oregon and Dr. 
Reginald Shaw, Professor of Geography, Central Washington College for Education. 


Do you know about the Teachers Service Bulletin in Geography? The April, 1949 
issue consists of an article by Edna E. Eisen entitled Learning to Read the Landscape. 
The Teachers Service Bulletins are issued as a service to classroom teachers in geography 
and the social studies. Copies are available for all elementary teachers. Write to the 
nearest branch office of the Macmillan Company. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science will hold its annual meet- 


ing in the Penn Zone Hotels of New York, December 26-31, 1949. Additional information 
can be secured from The Scientific Monthly. 


According to Superintendent W. R. Russell, the straight-down depth of Brazil’s 
Moro Velho gold mine in Minas Gerais is 8,051 feet. Since the mouth of the mine is 
2,768 feet above sea level, the lowest spot in the mine is almost exactly a mile below sea 


level. The state of Minas Gerais produced almost all of the Brazilian gold mined in 
1948. 


The Coordinator of Geography in Pennsylvania is preparing a bulletin for state- 
wide distribution to all friends and teachers of geography. This bulletin is to present 
recent developments in curricula in the state, teaching techniques, news and sources of 
geographic information. Any person interested in receiving the bulletin please send your 
name and address and teaching status to Dr. Frances M. Hanson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Room 1111 C of L., Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


This past summer Dr. Trevor Lloyd, chairman of the Department of Geography, 
Dartmouth College, spent three months in the United Kingdom and Scandinavian 


countries. He was awarded the degree of DSc. at the July Degree Convocation, Uni- 
versity of Bristol. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Sidman Poole, Thomas F. Barton and Irving R. Melbo. The World About 
Us. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., New York. 1948. 


This book is intended for fourth grade geography instruction. It seems well graded 
and provides for the introduction of new vocabulary in a very satisfactory way. I find 
it almost. perfect grammatically. It is, however, to be regretted that on pages 214 and 
219 the word “sap” is unnecessarily and incorrectly used in connection with rubber. 

The eight type units present material needed to reach the climatic understanding 
—What it means to live on a ‘round’ world at varying distances from the equator. In- 
cluded are maps, a profusion of pictures, and pictures of globes to which many refer- 
ences are made thruout the textual material. This feature will be helpful in teaching 
children to read maps and pictures as well as in helping them form the habit of using 
both maps and pictures. 

“Your Work Page” is found at the close of each unit of work. Busy teachers as well 
as the children will appreciate these pages. Other worthwhile features of this fourth 
grade geography text are (1) a list of children’s books for each unit, (2) “Important 
Things to Know” which consists of new vocabulary with pronunciations and vocabulary, 
and (3) a good index also with pronunciation. 

My feeling is that this book, The World About Us, will be a great help to the 
geographer in the accomplishment of his purpose, i.e., the promotion of human progress. 


C. Larson 
State Teachers College 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 


S. 8. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin and Ya. G. Feigin. Economic Geography of 
the USSR. 620 pages, 84 maps, and 39 tables. Index. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. $10.00. 


This is a translation of the first volume of a two-volume work, prepared for use in 
USSR. The publishers, the American Council of Learned Societies, Chauncy D. Harris 
(Editor) and many others deserve a special vote of appreciation for making the book 
available to American geographers. The translators have endeavored to reproduce the 
text faithfully, including the “party line” and ideology as followed by the authors. This 
volume treats the economic geography of USSR as a whole. The second volume, not 
available for translation, treats the Union republics and basic economic regions. 

The nature of the content may be judged by the chapter titles: Natural Conditions 
and Natural Resources of the USSR; The Distribution of Productive Forces in Tsarist 
Russia; Basic Problems in the Distribution of the Productive Forces of the USSR; 
The Population of the USSR and Its Distribution; The Distribution of Industry in the 
USSR; Distribution of Agriculture in the USSR; Distribution of Transport in the 
USSR. Eighty-four maps and thirty-nine statistical tables are included in the text. 
Others appear in the appendix. Maps and tables compiled by the editor for the 
American edition are distinguished by an asterisk from those in the original text. 

The volume contains a vast amount of useful information. The American geographer 
will have no difficulty in separating fact from fiction, clever and crude efforts at interpreta- 
tion of data, and naive (or forced) attempts to hold to Soviet ideology and the party line. 


Derwent Whittlesey. Environmental Foundations of European History. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1949. $2.25. 


Professor Whittlesey received his training as a scholar in the fields of both history 
and geography. This background, not unusual in Europe, is rare among Americans, and 
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has provided him with the interest and the knowledge to write a work of this kind. 
Altho Americans have several times developed the themes of the man-nature relation- 
ship in the interpretation of American history, his is one of the very few attempts by 
Americans to do the same thing for European history. 

English-speaking geographers have long been familiar with two eminently satisfac- 
tory books in this field: John K. Wright’s The Geographical Basis of European History, 
and the (recently re-issued) An Historical Geography of Europe by Gordon East. It 
may, therefore, be useful to compare Whittlesey’s volume with its predecessors. 
Wright’s work is frankly a geographical handbook which provides a quick survey of 
the natural environment in which historical events occurred, leaving the reader to make 
his own generalizations and conclusions as to possible environmental-cultural interplay. 
East’s book is, equally frankly, a series of regional historical geographies of different 
parts of Europe at different periods, each of which attempts to see the region treated, 
whole, in its time. Professor Whittlesey, in contrast, attempts a series of interpretive 
syntheses from the broad sweep of European history, since the establishment of the 
earliest Sumerian cities. He has thus redefined “Europe” for his purpose, in order to 
view the uninterrupted stream of European culture growth. Since this purpose is im- 
plemented in a matter of 125 pages of text, and about 25 pages of maps, the result is a 
series of rather sweeping assertions and generalizations. There is no room in his summary 
treatment for the scholarly impedimenta of citation and detailed argumentation. This 
is of course a matter of deliberate intent as is indicated clearly in the preface, and should 
be something of a guide in judging the usefulness of the work for different purposes. 

Perhaps its greatest service to the academic world will be as an additional text in 
survey courses in the history of Europe, or of Western Civilization. If there is any 
utility in classifying it more precisely, it would rank rather as a work in geographical 
history than in historical geography. 

In his preface, Professor Whittlesey avers that “in any geographic study, the maps 
in the book are as important as the text,” and, later, that when reading the book, “it 
is assumed that a historical atlas is available.” In the copy examined by the reviewer, 
the maps, partly thru faulty design and partly thru poor reproduction, were very diffi- 
cult, to read, giving the second of the quoted statements a good deal of added point. 
There is an admirable appendix concerning “Useful Geographic Tools and Materials,” 
which should prove of great aid to historians. 


ANDREW H. CLarK 
Rutgers University 


Hans W. Weigert, Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Richard Edes Harrison. 
New Compass of the World: A Symposium on Political Geography. 


365 pages, 22 maps and 6 graphs. Index. The Macmillan Company: 
New York, 1949. $5.50. 


A compilation of well-chosen subjects dealing with current, strategic and problem 
areas of the world. this book, a sequel to the original publication Compass of the World, 
presents a challenge for thinking on a global basis. The newer publication has had the 
advantage of incorporating postwar trends in world politics, utilizing the works of nine- 
teen prominent authorities in the field of geography. human ecology and international 
politics. The maps and graphs drawn by R. E. Harrison provide an excellent background 
for the subjects discussed. 

Within the twenty-three articles compiled into five chapters, interest is centered 
on the Arctic and Antarctic spheres. bringing a realistic but enthusiastic response for 
these regions and asserting that “the compass of the world still points north.” Emphasis 
is placed on the Soviet Union’s frontiers, its movement northward, and its sea power, 
the latter often overlooked because of a strong land position. 


| 
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Germany, past and present, is discussed in detail, with special interest directed to 
the future possibilities of a TVA on the Danube, explaining how such “geographical 
surgery” could solve some of the major problems of Central Europe. 

Asia, an area of rapidly increasing population, is given a well-balanced discussion 
that is warranted in modern world affairs with the reawakening of nationalistic tendencies 
and the changing of old to new ideas. 


E. A. STONEMAN 
Indiana University 


Samuel Newton Dicken. A Regional Economic Geography. 516 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston. 1949, $5.50. 


This college text may prove appealing for those teachers who lean toward agricul- 
tural geography, and who appreciate a more geographical approach than is often found 
in a commodity or a human activity scheme of organization. Professor Dicken’s regions 
are based on the dominant production units (farms, ranches, logging camps, mines, etc.) 
and types (recurrent features of a production unit), the types being delimitable areally 
over the world. A serious effort is made to describe and interrelate the other segments 
of the economy with the mechanism of the major production type in each region. 

Such a tour de force of accumulated geographic knowledge as reported in this book 
demands much courage and resourcefulness of the author. As a corollary, the reader 
must maintain, to some extent at least, a sympathetic attitude. This the reviewer has 
attempted to do. In reading very carefully the first third of the book and browsing the 
remainder, many commendable things were found. In general, the style is straightforward, 
economical of words. The great majority of the photographs are well chosen and excel- 
lently reproduced. There is a chapter on strategic materials. The appendices on climate 
and soils are convenient; so also the lists of questions, references, and films. But here 
the endorsement ends. 

In apportioning text space among the various production types, Professor Dicken 
apparently used their relative areal spread as his guide. Thus both mining and manu- 
facturing are slighted. 

By a general lack of statistics later than pre-war, omission of dates for statistics 
used, and exclusion, in his “Selected References,” of much of the pertinent “non-pro- 
fessional” literature, the author undermines his asserted conviction that geography is 
both dynamic and of widespread practical value. 

Space does not permit a complete statement of smaller-scale faults, but careful study 
in context of the ideas of the first third of the book (151 pp.) provides a list of more 
than one hundred items. Single examples of some of the types tabulated follow: mis- 
leading statements—“Between the Rocky and Sierra Nevada mountains are the Inter- 
montane Plateaus, the Colorado and Columbia plateaus, and the Basin Range Region.” 
(p. 119); incomplete explanations—“When cotton production was increased in Russia. 
Brazil, and other countries, the price of cotton in our own Cotton Belt fell, and a gov- 
ernment program was inaugurated to stabilize the price.” (p. 3); inconsistencies—“The 
beets (South Platte irrigation area) go to a nearby refinery (Fig. 72) .. .” (p. 118). 
but the refinery in Fig. 72 is in Spreckels, California; inaccurate statements—“ Most of 
the surface of the Great Plains is covered with recent alluvial material washed down 
from the Rocky Mountains.” (p. 115); inverted logic—“Once the major relief features 
are delineated, the drainage pattern of North America is more easily studied.” (p. 38) ; 
insufficiently qualified statements—‘From the point of view of the geographer, Africa 
is an almost ideal continent.” (p. 109). 

After this text has been put thru a critical revision, no doubt it will be among the 
better economic geographies available. 


Criarence L. VINGE 


Michigan State College 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 
MAP PROJECTIONS 


By Hoffmeister. Tells 
how to make projec- 
tions such the 
Square, Ptolemy’s Con- 
verging Meridian, Mer- 
eator’s, the Various 
Conic and Polyconie, 
Werner’s and others. 
Elementary instruction 
given for the proper 
use of drafting tools, 
simple and_ effective 
printing, balance and 


ight of lines, etc. 
Designed to be used in st 


d course 
Write for approval copy. $1.00. Clip this. 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Accurate up-to-date. Based on government surveys, 
bulletins. Sizes 8” x 101%”; 1014” x 15”; 21” x 
32”. Send for free catalog of titles and prices. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 26, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, Illinois 


CANADIAN 
WAYS by Harris-Harris 


For fifth grade pupils. Ac- 
curate, up-to-date histor- 
ical data and_ everyday 
facts clearly given in this 
highly interesting story of 
the people, customs, in- 
dustries and natural re- 
sources of Canada. The 
valuable information in 
this book is from first- 
hand experience in Can- 
ada. 105 large illustra. 
tions. $1, Write for ap- 
proval copy. Clip this. 


IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 


By Harris-Harris. For fifth grade pupils. Two Ameri- 
ean children visit Australia and learn of the life, 
history, geography. $1.00. 


IT HAPPENED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Harris-Harris, Sixth grade. Two children visit 
— Africa and learn of the life in this region. 


McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 26, Market & Center Sts. Bloomington, Illinois 


MAPS, GLOBES 
CHARTS 
ARE 


“Self-Sufficient” 


Cram’s new, improved maps, globes and 
charts tell a clear, complete geographical 
story. They do it pictorially. They are not 
dependent on confusing symbols, keys, 
charts, graphs and other “supplementary” 
material. They require less comment and 
explanation by the teacher. Thus teaching 
is faster, easier—and more pleasant for all 
concerned, 


Consider Cram’s new Physical Political 
Maps for example. These maps are graded 
to fit the learning abilities of younger 
students. They feature a striking three 
dimensional pictorial effect—like viewing 
the land from a plane. Physical informa- 
tion stands out sharply and clearly. 


Boundary lines and country names are 
printed from a separate plate, in a differ- 
ent color from anything else on the maps. 
Cultural features are emphasized in still 
another color. 


These and other new, improved Cram 


_ maps and globes “pay their way” because 


they create stronger student interest, help 
to develop more effective teaching. 


Ask for your free copy of Cram’s 
New Teaching Aids Catalog No. 82 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc. 


731 E. Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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Maps and Globes for Intermediate Grades 


Atwood Series. Regional-Political Maps. United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Australia, and the Far East. Average size 52 x 55. 


Landform Series. Hypsometric Physical-Political Maps. United States, Europe, 


Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and the World. Size 44 x 56 inches, except 
World, which is 52 x 44 inches. 


WORLD MAPS Size 
Finch—Physical-Political 64 x 45 in. 
Atwood—Summer Rainfall, Winter Rainfall 52 x 62 in. 
Atwood—Thermal Regions, Vegetation Regions 52 x 62 in. 
Atwood—Population, Occupation 52 x 62 in. 
Finch Series—World Products, 18 maps 50 x 32 in. 
Royal—Blackboard Outline Map, United States and World, Reversible 64 x 45 in. 
GLOBES 
Landform—Physical-Political, Regional Basis 12-inch 
Parkins—Physical-Political, Elevation Basis 16-inch 


Send for CJ49 Catalog. All these publications are described and illustrated (many of 
them in colors) in our new CJ49 catalog. Free copies on request. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO, 


3333 Elston Ave. 
Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


tire MAPs 


What Is the Rand MeNally 
Social Studies Program? 


It is a complete program—Primary readers, geographies, histories, globes, wall 


maps, atlases. 


It is a graded program—Each book builds on the one that precedes it and 
leads up to the one that follows. Each globe and wall map, designed for one 
grade level, provides for gradual development of map skills. 


It is a correlated program—Parallel treatment of geography and history solves 
the problem of relating the two subjects without neglecting the fundamentals 


of either. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


New York 


CHICAGO San Francisce 


omic eography 


DOES NOT GO 
OUT OF DATE 
EASILY 


* 


Here is a book that does not go out 
of date easily because the subject 
is treated according to economic re- 
gions, such as Central Europe, Medi- 
terranean Countries, Scandinavian 
Countries, and other similar areas. 
Political boundaries are of minor 
importance in this economic treat- 


ment. 


Available with— 


® Workbook 
® Tests and Examination 
® Teachers’ Manual 


By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY has been carefully organized so that 
you get a TRIPLE approach with TRIPLE emphasis. The text- 
book is divided into three parts: Part I, Man and His Environ- 
ment. Part II, Products of Commerce and Industry; Part I11, 
Regions of Commerce. You may teach the parts in the sequence 
in which they are presented or in any other sequence or combina- 
tion that you prefer. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will strike a new high in interest 
with your students because there is a constant emphasis upon 
reasons rather than u bare facts. The authors are not satisfied 
to tell merely what, but they also tell hew and why. This 

of treatment in the discussion encourages reasoning; it lifts com- 
mercial geography out of the class of factual study into the class 
of interpretive study. Your students will enjoy reading the assign- 
ments because they will get an interesting picture of how various 
economic factors influence man, his met of living, his method 
of production, his stage of civilization, and his prosperity. The 
student gets a picture of man’s activity as an interesting conflict 
between the human element and geographic environment. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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KEYSTONE Overhead Projectors 


**Now we use lantern slides in the class room” 


So writes a teacher recently provided with a 
Keystone Overhead Projector. She is enthusiastic 
over these advantages: 


The lantern and the teacher are together at the 
front of the room. 


The slide is right side up on the projector’s open 
slide table, clearly visible to the teacher. She can 
point out items on the slide, with the shadow of 
the pointer appearing on the screen. 

The projector is ideal for tachistoscopic work, 
when combined with the Flashmeter. 

It is air-cooled and provided with heat-absorb- 
ing glass so that lamps of 500-, 750-, or 1000-watt 
may be used. It is easily adapted to the projection 
of 2” x 2” slides. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. Meadville, Penna. 


JOIN 
the 
National 
Council 


Keep abreast of the times in geographic 


education. Send your dues, $3.00 to 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Dr. E. E. Hatt, Head of the Geography Department at Mississippi Southern Uni- 
versity, reports that the Mississippi Council of Geography Teachers has been reactivated. 
At the Mississippi Educational Association’s meeting members of the Council met and 
elected Miss Eddie Mae Boykin, Macon, chairman of their State Geography Section, 
Mississippi Educational Association for the next year. Mrs. H. P. St. John, Brookville, 
was elected secretary. Miss Wella Bolten who had been head of the Geography De- 
partment at Mississippi Southern for the past thirty-six years presented a paper on 
“The Place of Geography in the Present Day Curriculum.” 


A Twentieth Century Fund study points out that the United States has about 300 
million acres of land that could be used for recreational purposes over and beyond needs 
for agriculture, timber and urban development. We actually use less than 24 million 
acres outside cities for this purpose. 


The International Civil Aviation Organization, with Headquarters in Montreal, 
recently announced the locations of ten weather stations to be maintained on the North 
Atlantic after July 1, 1950. The United States will maintain four vessel stations and 
will cooperate with Canada and The Netherlands in maintaining two additional ones. 


American tourists spent more than eighty-five million dollars in Mexico during 
1948 as compared with three and one-half million in Brazil the same year. 


x Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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HAVE YOU SEEN the new 9 
M.I.T. STRATEGIC AREA MAPS 


Wall Sizes | Desk Sizes 


*miT 1 Italian-Yugoslav Boundary Area 
*mit 2 Zone of Straits 

MIT 3 Trusteeship Areas 

MIT 4 German Boundary Issues 

*mit 5 Antarctic Claims 

*mit 6 The Middle East 

*mit 7 Great Power Hemisphere 

MIT 8 Caribbean Area 
* mit 9 Political Divisions of India 
*mitlO Palestine Area 


8Y% x 11” —11 x 82" 


*miTll European Boundary Changes, 1947 
Inter-American Defense Zone 
MiT13 Japanese Empire 

M1T14 Soviet Union, Mineral Resources 
*m1T15 Pacific Basin 

*m1Tl6 Reso Africa 

MITI17 Malaysia 

M1T18 Border Lands of China 

MIT19 Soviet Union, Political 

M1T20 Danube Basin 


“These map 44” and 8!” wide. . 
Other maps 64” and 11” wide. Ask for circular G 8 


Wall maps available in all forms, including paper sheets. 
Desk maps available separately or in bound sets. 


DENOYER - GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map, Globe and Atlas makers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 


DICKEN: 
A Regional Economic Geography 


This new text groups the production regions of the world under major types of 
occupations, an arrangement which makes clear the relation of world production 
to natural environment. The appendix includes: a list of available films, reading 
references, an explanation of the Koppen system of world climates, and a world 
soils classification. Fully indexed. An exceptionally handsome book, with more 
than 250 maps, charts, and large, clear, fully explained halftones. 540 p. $5.50. 


Samuel Newton Dicken is Professor of Geography and Head of the Department 
of Geology and Geography, University of Oregon. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Ave. Boston 16, Mass. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


According to Dr. Kotaro Honda frozen raindrops have shells of ice, but the 
water in the center never freezes no matter how cold the raindrop gets. 


Do you believe “if proper conservation and full use of available resources were 
developed” that the United States could feed about one billion people and that the world 
could support a population of fifteen billion people? 


The 1949-1950 game regulations for Alaska give the white mountain sheep the 
protection of a year-around closed season. 


According to plans England will have its own carbon-black plant in about two years. 
Plant construction is underway at Ellsmere Port near Liverpool. It is estimated that the 
plant will save England one and a quarter million dollars now spent annually in carbon- 
black imports from the United States. 


A potential oil well in Wyoming not yet completed is more than 20,000 feet deep. 
About the turn of the twentieth century a 1,500-foot well was considered deep. In 1938 
the first 15,000-foot well was drilled. With advances in technology man can probe 
deeper and deeper in search of the “black gold.” 


According to recent reports Norway is expected to meet its own needs for coke and 
liquid motor fuel. A new electrical method developed there can make high-quality coke 
briquettes and gases from non-coking coals. The gases in turn are used to make gasoline 
and diesel oil. 


Dr. Irene Tarver, Princeton University, raising the following question recently 
before the Population Association of America: “Will the peasant of Asia change his ways 
of early marriage and frequent babies in time to avoid the population ‘explosion’ that 
threatens the East?” 


Brazil’s Institute of Geography and Statistics recently issued a study of industrializa- 
tion by economic centers during 1947. The survey considered all industrial establishments 
with annual sales above 100,000 cruzeiros. 


Have you seen “US.A.: Measure of a Nation”? It is based on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s monumental study “America’s Needs and Resources.” A school edition of 
“US.A.: Measure of a Nation” with its numerous picture graphs and charts will be ready 
soon. 


During the first six months of 1948, United States flag vessels moved 840,000 tons of 
petroleum thru the Suez Canal. During both 1947 and 1948 ships have been making 
record-breaking use of this Canal. For example, our American flag vessels now carry 
about 20 per cent of all traffic thru the canal as compared with a little more than 6 
per cent between 1927-1937. However, with the completion of oil transmission lines 
such as the Trans-Arabian pipe line, the amount of oil moved thru the Suez Canal will 
decrease. 

It is reported that Middle East Pipelines, Ltd., has signed an agreement for transit 
rights with the Syrian government. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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A Popular Introductory Text 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Albert Seeman, formerly Associate Professor of Geography, 
University of Washington 


Drawing on some of the most scholarly, but often unnoticed, research 
and studies of leading geographers, this book emphasizes the physical 
features of the earth and all the other elements of environment. Climate, 
land forms, surface waters, soil, oceans, human activities related to 
each of these features are presented strictly from a geographic point 
of view without permitting unrelated elements of geology, meteorology, 
or physics to overlap or confuse the discussion. The author's method 
of describing a particular environment is to select specific areas, such 
as the Kentucky Mountains, Mississippi River basin, the Fenghsien and 
Zuider Zee, and use each of these as a sample of the whole. 


Published 1942 439 pages 6” x9 


A Workable Background of Weather 
Information 


WEATHER AND MAN 


By Hans H. Neuberger and F. Briscoe Stephens, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


This text has been designed to acquaint the introductory meteorology 
student with the background of various weather phenomena and their 
influence on human activities. For convenience, the book has been 
divided into two separate parts: What is Weather? and Why Do We 
Care? The first part, consisting of twelve chapters, presents an up-to- 
date, non-technical treatment of weather elements based on air mass 
analysis. Fronts, atmospheric circulation, properties of stable and un- 
stable air, and destructive storms are outlined in a readable, well- 
illustrated discussion. . 


The second section devotes a chapter each to the applications of 
weather science to the specific fields of Health, Agriculture, Avia- 
tion, Transportation and Shipping, Public Utilities, Housekeeping, and 
Business and Industry. 


Published 1948 272 pages x 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., | 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


A TEXTBOOK ON OUR MODERN WORLD 
by EUGENE VAN CLEEF, Ohio State University 


Global Geography is a beautiful new textbook with a 1949 
copyright, intended to meet the increasing demand for a course} 
in world geography for secondary school pupils. This demand § 
grows out of the conviction that the complex problems con- 
fronting all nations today are largely the result of world-wide 
geographic conditions. 


GLOBAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Our young people must be made acquainted with these prob- i 
lems now, so that they may assume the responsibilities of 3 
national and international leadership. 


Man’s first objective is survival. He must possess raw materials 
that will provide him with food, clothing, and shelter. For this 9 
reason the approach to an understanding of the struggle for Wm 
existence is reached through physical, economic, and com- | 
mercial geography. This in turn involves a realistic and prac- 7 
tical understanding of the facts of production and exchange § 
throughout the world. 


The regional point of view, basic to the science of graphs. Maps, in their role, are one of the most 


geography, has been preserved. Statistical data 
and many economic and commercial geographic 
problems focus upon political units, thereby mak- 
ing necessary the treatment of many phases of 
our subject in terms of political regions. 


Global Geography is a study of the world-wide 
distribution of commodities with reference to 
man’s problem of earning a living. Since we as a 
people are first interesied in the United States, 
special emphasis has been placed upon this coun- 
try. The second part of the book surveys foreign 
lands. Attention is again focussed upon people, 
for a knowledge of a people located anywhere is 
a primary requisite to an understanding of their 
reaction to their geographical setting. As a part 
of the discussion of each region, an estimate is 
made as to its probable future. 


The pictures have been chosen with special care. 
They illustrate the text and provide excellent 
supplementary material. Special attention is 
called to the carefully selected colored maps and 


vital elements in the presentation of geographic 
facts. Clarity, accuracy, and interest were domi- 
nant objectives in the preparation of the maps in 7 
this book, and every endeavor has been made to 
give them their maximum usefulness. 


The questions, activities, and problems through- 
out the text are especially vital. They are de-*3 
signed both for study guidance and for teaching J 
assistance. They emphasize important points in 
the text and stimulate initiative and originality 7 
by encouraging the pupil to use every opportunity 
to apply what he learns to his everyday life. In} 

addition to giving the student an awareness of 
his immediate environment, the discussions are | 
aimed at providing him with a world outlook. 


Social intelligence is a first requisite of social j 
security. Geographic knowledge, particularly in 
its social content, is basic to social intelligence. 
It is hoped that Global Geography will contribute 
markedly to the development of an accurately 
informed, clear-minded American youth. 


New Workbook, also Combined Teachers’ Manual for text and workbook 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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